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K: The first one's [question] actually---I have something from the Combahee archives which is a---it looks 
like a survey about a retreat and---I think you're the same Sharon Page Ritchie. Were you involved with the 
NBFO chapter in Chicago? 


S: Um-hm. Yeah. 


K: Okay, great, 'cause they're one of the groups that I'm researching, so I guess I wanted to ask you about 
NBFO first. Do you recall joining that Chicago chapter? 


S: Um, yeah, I went to---let's see. I had a friend who was part of---I'm trying to remember---I don't —_ ? 
remember exactly now what the connections were, but I hada friend who was Mart oO and to id me about ‘ . oo ’ 
Kea ; : : — m! 
ine meeting. ihe first meeting tha fent to was In Ai apartmer =~ @nic a 
inere were maybe ozen women there. I couldn't rea . | 
CoV mite . 


K: So was that your first contact with NBFO? Through the Chicago chapter? 


S: Um, yeah, I sort of---I knew Margaret Sloan and I had heard-—there was a conference in Detroit that I 
didn't go to, but I knew about it and I think that was before. I think that was the first thing. 


K: Do you recall how long you were involved with the Chicago chapter? 


S: Um, no. My recollection was that it wasn't around for that long a period of time and that I was involved 
with it for much of the time that it did exist. 


K: Okay. So from this form that was sent to Combahee---I don't know if you recall this, but I can read you 
just a part of it that I was curious about. It says, "The small NBFO chapter we had exhausted itself 
How hav other women dealt with women who aim to be fe ninists, yet behave in ery a yoman, ant 
lesbian ways. We have one such woman here who is assumed by many women in the movement, and by 
HE voice of black feminism." So I was wondering if you could just 


to counter B: 


who are interested, to be 


S: What which part of it was about? 


K: What---were there---did you feel like Brenda Eichelberger was sort of running the whole---was the 
voice of black feminism and didn't leave room for--- 


S: You know, I really don't remember a lot of that ‘cause there was something about that---there was a lot 
of kind of interpersonal squabbles and so on. I don't really remember a lot of the details of those things. I 
mean, I know that there were some people who had---I remember that there was---I can't remember what 
the problem was. I remember that there was some difficulty, something that we were trying to do. And I 
remember spending a lot of time fussing amongst ourselves and not doing some of the bigger things that we 
said we wanted to do. But I'm not the one to remember all the details about those things. So I'm afraid I 
can't help you. I remember the name and I remember her somewhat, but not real well. She's not somebody 
that I continued to be in touch with. But I couldn't get into any details ‘cause I don't remember any details. 


K: But from what it sounds like---it sounds like perhaps there was some heterosexism going on also that 
was getting in the way of getting activities done. 
S: Yeah, I think so. Let's see. I'm trying to remember exactly what was happening at what point. This might 


have been about the same time as the Michigan Womyn's Music Festival was just getting started. And I was 
friends with some of people who were involved with that, so I went to the first couple of festivals. And I 
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K: That women who purported to be feminists were--- 


S: Yeah. 


K: Okay. So were these mostly black women who were involved with the Michigan Womyn's Music 
Festival? 


S: No, they were mostly white and there were some others who were different--- neither white nor black, 
but mostly white. 


K: Okay, well, I'll move onto the Combahee questions. Do you recall how long you participated in 
Combahee? 


S: Um, I can't tell you the exact number of years, but it was several years. From the first retreat to the last 

retreat I didn't go to 'cause I had moved out here and I was broke by that point. So it was shortly after I 1949-19749 
moved out here, which was 1980. So from whenever the first one was until 1979 or if there was one, like, ~ 

in early 1980 there might have been one. 


K: And do you recall how you got involved with Combahee? 


S:1 was good fri ‘ith Demita cgpe- And so when they were putting together the people that they, 


K: So then Demita moved to Boston. How long were you in Boston? 
S: I never lived in Boston. 
K: Oh, okay. 


S: I visited Boston. I went to the retreats, but I was not a member of the actual Collective because I didn't ” 
live in Bost 

K: Okay, so did you go from Chicago to the Bay Area? 

S: Yeah, I lived in Chicago until 1980 and I did a lot of travelling. I did temp work so I was, you know, I 
could do that anywhere. And I had good friends in Boston and good friends in New York, so I would go 
and plan my trip to the retreat and then hang out and visit for a while before or after. 


K: Okay, so how would you say the retreats were connected with Combahee? 


these retreats were one of the kinds i 1 


K: Okay, that helps clear up some things. So who would you say were the actual---I don't know---would 
you say people who were the "core" of Combahee? First of all, were people who came to the retreats 
considered members of Combahee or not? 
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K: It'll probably come back to you. Did you belong to any other organizations prior to your involvement 
with Combahee? Did you do any civil rights or student work? Labor? 


of the meetings of 


S: No, I pe came out at the University of Chicago in college and so I went to some 
ne go Lesbian ice which later became Women's Caucus---or it was the Women’ | tl 1 
and then became the Chicago Lesbian Liberation. S: ) I was part An gm - 


BFO. But I sound say probably before that no. Cncaxo 
K: So from the retreats you went to, are there certain events or discussions that stand out for you? 


S: There was---really there was a lot. There were lots of things and I kind oie ee I nave mane of 


nuch before tnd th as--~ ere of writers 
h ngs. Sol) wasn't quite sure : how my dancing woul i 
an 


think people like ke dancing, y ou aa 

dance a & performance was not somethin sre woud body 0 ple 
shared t ork it mostly wz writen Work. I don't rec call ike , any. sul at pad smcbodyt may have 
int, t on't recall specifically. You know, I remember a lot of discussions 
Spot a lot of different things--- 


K: Before you answer that, so how was your dancing received? 


S: Well, it was interesting because people were very, very quiet and I wasn't really quite prepared for that. 
You know, they applauded at the end and so on, but I had become accustomed to hearing---I was belly 
dancing so I was accustomed to hearing some on-going response---you know, clapping along with the 
music and some of that kind of stuff. And I remember, at one point, looking up at my arm and seeing that I 
had forgotten to put on my bracelets sol didn't even ahaye the sound of my bracelets there and it was very, 
< know how to respond to it in the middle of it, 


K: Did you dance after that for other retreats? 


S: I don't think I did. I danced for other things with some of the same people there, but I don't think I 
danced again for any of the retreats. I did at one point do a movement, you know, people would bring stuff 
and talk about their work and whatnot and so on. Audre, I remember, would do that a lot. And there was at 
one point, I came and---I think Demita and I might have done it together---led a---tried to lead a dance and 
movement thing and people were actually very shy. We didn't have very many people that actually 
participated. They had kind of wandered off. 


K: Do you think they were more comfortable with writing? > 
S: Yeah. 
K: So you were about to talk about different discussions you remember having. 


¢ ebody said such and such a 


S: Yeah. I don't know if I could tell you specific---you know, this one tings 
g. 1 remember Audre reading Ta Beach [¢ pirest title (0 us a a 
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I can remember places---I'm better at remembering the specific details if | have somebody else there with 
me to say, "You remember such and such a thing happened?" 


K: Well, I have some agendas from the retreat. I don't know if that would help to jog your memory about--- 
S: Well, I'm kind of curious about what kind of thing you're looking for. 


K: Well, with some of the other groups I've been studying it's been a little bit easier because they were 
more formalized organizations so I could say, "Well, what committee did you serve on?" or "How was it 
Tun structurally?" But with Combahee it's a little different because it was a collective and I'm trying to get 
an idea of how the retreats fit into the overall picture. Because really the only thing you hear about 
Combahee is the statement. I'm just trying to get into some more detail. 


S:I think that the retreats--- 


I think the most nae ian of the r retreats was kind ot a brainstorming: 


talyst ora lot of mation work, I think that as---that the coming together and bringing 
things and reading and talking and bringing ideas and projects and so on together and then getting 
comments and feedback and seeing what other people were thinking. I think that kind of stuff really he 
people in developing their own work. I think as far as the retreats go, I can't point to a project or a building 
or something and say, "Oh, Combahee did this," but I think that Combahee was important in the 
development of Kitchen Table Press, for example. And not necessarily in a kind of a straight line way of, 
you know, "Well, this stuff got written and we need to make up a publishing house to print it." And in some 
of the work that Cheryl Clarke was doing with Conditions [a lesbian feminist journal] I think that 
Combahee was part of that. So I think it was really in the connections with each other. The brainstorming 
and the conversations and the hanging out together that was really the most important thing about it for me. 


K: It sounds like it's sort of a place where, since you didn't live in Boston or that area---like, a place where 
you could go to get your batteries recharged and other people would bring ideas there also and sort of hash 
those out? 


S: Yeah, and we met in different places. We met in New Haven, we met in North Hampton, we met in 
D.C., we met in---someplace else. I think someplace in New York City. So we met in different places. We 
weren't always in the same spot. We had places that were loaned to us by different people. We did meet in 
Boston at least a couple of times. At least once. I don't know about a couple of times. But we were in-—I 
don't know who all these people were, bu’ were somebody who knew somebody. And they would sort 

" of just loan us their house for the weekend. And so we would all be there. They would go away. Well, for 
the most part ‘cause they were not people who were involved. They were, like, friends of the Combahee 
River Collective and not members of it. 


K: Do you recall if there were any particular requirements for membership or, like, agreeing with the 
statement that was written? 


=: aes know that there Wasa formal requirement that you sign up to agree with the statement. I think that 
peo a ame to th ‘etreats ere invil nN ; Collective-- -at 
an itv avited by someb body who was nth 
UD, . K a erta in am ount o it: as, in 


‘ # we > did mt 99 a recon rerulrenent that pedple who come to the 


what was the---I thi 
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retreats be lesbian. And we had some discussions about, well, you know, what does "black" Because 
there were---at some points there were Latina women---Cuban or Puerto Rican---some of us would 
consider black and some of us would not consider black. So we had some discussions about what does it 
mean to be black. ‘Cause it was, as far as I knew, it was always a black women's organization. 


K: And do you know if any women who identified as black, who were Puerto Rican or Asian or Chicana 
came to the retreats? 


S: Yeah, we had at least a couple of women who were Hispanic, Cuba and---I think, at least one Cuban and 
at least one Puerto Rican. I can't remember everybody over the whole time, but there were two who come 
to mind. 


K: So were there also straight women who came, too, or was that just a discussion? 


S: We did have some straig point. You know, the people that I really member, the people 
that Cally m embe: conn he women who i entifi You know, 
e did have---I don't know. irs that we 


K: And do you recall talking about what it means---do you consider yourself a socialist? 
S: Yeah. 


K: So do you recall discussions about that? 


was something that we talked about and I don't know that we got into the various - : 
iscussions about the Trotskyists and Lenin—I don't know that we got into all that Pachen— 
ral se f socialist in the sense of "for each according to their capacities" f 


K: And as far as allies or coalition work---I guess, in terms of the retreat you said that there were friends of 
friends who loaned houses and facilities to use for the meetings, but do you recall any other sort of 
assistance that the retreats or Combahee received. 


S: I don't know about what kinds of things Combahee did, you know, what kinds of things in their actual 
Collective---what kinds of things that they had or allies they had. As far as the---as far as the retreats, I 
i the majority of whatever kind of assistance we had from other people was that sort of "in-kind" ~ 
ing. I don't know that there was---there may have been some money. I don't know anything about that. 


K: So did you then pay a fee for the retreats? 


S: I'm trying to remember. I don't really remember Male Me cnust have cause We.had a lot of really — 
g00d food. But I don't really remember and I'm pretty sure that we did not have to pay for whatever 


housing or lodging. I don't remember, though. It wasn't like---I don't remember it being a big issue. 


K: So probably your transportation was the biggest expenditure? 


S: Yeah. The other thing---I know that there were some projects that Combahee did in collaboration with 
other organizations. I couldn't tell you specifically what those were. I know there was a---I don't know 

whether this was a Combahee project or whether this was a project of some people who were inCombahee 7 ,- |; 
and some other people, but Olivia Records had a group called "The W that CQewe 
was several of their artists---Pat Parker, Linda Tillery, Gwen Avery, and somebo | 

‘Watkins) Who toured around the country---I'm not sure if they might have even gone outside the country. 
But they toured around the country and performed in a lot of different places and I know that they did 


perform in Boston during one of the times that I was there. And ther 
"mixed group of wo together a 


men who were involved in putting that 
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So I don’t whether that was specifically a fundraiser for Combahee or a project of Combahee or whether it 
was just that some of the people who were involved in doing the concert, or in the Varied Voices, were also 
part of the Combahee group. 


K: Do you recall talking about the pamphlet that was put out about the twelve Black women who were 
murdered. I think it started out as six black women. 


S: Yeah, I remember that there was a lot of concern and a lot of activism about that. I don’t remember--- 
I’m sure---I know that there was some kind of statement about it. I don’t remember the specific details 
about when that happened or how it happened. 


K: So you moved to the Bay Area and then, basically, couldn’t afford to commute over the retreats, but 
why do you think the organization doesn’t exist anymore or those retreats stopped happening? 


discussions, you know, people have talked to me over the years about, “Oh, well, we should get together 


hink some of it was people gettin ed dedi 


b ff that the : ; 
upset with each 


K: And are you still in touch with Demita Frazier? 

S: I have not been in a while, in a few years. 

K: Do you know if she’s still in the Boston area? 

S: As far as I know she is. 

K: And do you know the whereabouts of any former members? 


S: Oh, actually someone who was a member later than I am and actually is---I think she’s Asian. African- 
Asian. 


K: Margo Okazawa-Rey? 

S: Yeah, yeah. So Margo’s here. Linda Powell is in D.C. as far as I know. I hear from her every---about 
once a year. Who else? Let me see. Somebody told me---there’s somebody that I saw—Cheryl. I just saw 
Cheryl earlier this summer and she is in New Jersey. 

K: Is she still at Rutgers? 

S: Uh-huh. 

K: Okay. 

S: You know, I’ve run into---I’m sure where, whatever happened to Beverly. I ran into Barbara several 
years ago. I’m trying to remember when it was, but there was some big event someplace that I ran into her 


at, but I’m not really in contact with her on an on-going basis. 


K: Well, those are all of my questions. Is there anything you wanted to add about the experience or 
anything that you think is important that people should know about it? 


g about it was that it provided this — Frmn o¢ 
k, And I think that there was a certain BOWS — 
eing out on the barricades. It was actually 


sounding board for a | 


it tne Cc 
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Audre Lord 


is had our own vork and w 


K: I think that’s very important for black feminists coming up today to be reminded of that. Well thank you 
very much for your time. 


[Sharon Page Ritchie asks for me to tell her again exactly what I’m working on. I do so.] 
S: oe the things that we did talk about was this whole question about class and I think that’s one CS) 


of the difficult things for black feminists. I think the class and the sexual orientation issues kind of 
went together and there were certain elements, and probably I would say still are certain elements, of the 


ose ings tha black yomen didn > we's) 9 lot of J e 
, saying that that wasn é, And some r) 3 % 4 y 
also trying to fig ar at in 


T think w a lot of discussions about class. There were a lot of us who were involved---in academia i,t ~” 
one way or another. at whole question about what does it mean for a black person to be middle As 
aa aa money question and then there’s ths education question and then there’s the values yer 
questi ‘ou know, all those things. And even so all of that---whatever distinctions there may be 


within the black community are set within a racist society. I mean, the joke about what do you call a black 
person with a PhD-—that means, you know. You know what they call---[laughter; K: Yeah.]. So it’s like it 
doesn’t really matter in some ways and then in other ways, of course, it does really matter and I think for 
some of us in the baby boom generation---in the black community, among the black students that I went to 
college [which college?] with there were a lot of people who were, like, the sons and daughters of teachers 
who were doing those kinds of work. 


K: Was it a matter of trying to figure out how to stay connected with the black community or what does it 
mean to enter a different class level? 


S: I think both. I think it can get really convoluted. Because there are a lot of these issues that are the same 
issues regardless of class or regardless of sexual orientation. Like the safety on the streets kind of issues. So 
I think some of it was trying to figure out how to articulate that in a way that---I don’t kno 


as in ' avVS NOT really an sue pecause we were xnne ed y 
neant question as more of how they articulated that connection to the black community]. I 
mean, it’s kind of even hard to know about how to get a handle on it now. So I think in some ways it was 
about what the analysis was and in some ways it was about, 
I can remember discussions about reactions---I’m reading 
e other things that were in the black political intellectual press and talking about those and what 
kinds of responses we had to some of those things. I don’t know whether---I mean, I think that individually 
people wrote letters to the editor and wrote articles and whatever. I don’t recall being involved in 
composing an article that was going to go to---composing a letter that was going to go to some publication, 
but some of those kinds of conversations were involved in things that people were writing that then went 
out into the debate in the black community about what does it mean to be a black feminist. 


K: So, given that people still make the same argument in the black community that, you know, you’re not 
black enough if you are gay Or lesbian or if you’re---well, I guess the class issue manifests itself now in 
people accusing---I’ve been accused of “talking white” or “talking proper”and feminists--- 
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S: That was happening in the fifties so that’s not new. 


K: Right. And, you know, feminism being a “white thing”. How do you respond to those types accusations? 
Has it changed from how you responded when you were involved with Combahee? 


S:T¢ ; . You know, it’s stupid. There have 
always been black women involved in feminist issues and you can’t really separate, you know, there are 
other people who’ ve said it better than I have---than I will, but you can’t separate being black from being a 
woman from being a lesbian. I mean, you get up in the morning and whatever kind of crap you deal with, 
you deal with as all of those things. And I think that black women have always responded, you know, 
struggled on all those issues, on all those fronts, at the same time. So I think that was one of the things we 
did talk about. How do you counter that? How do you explain to people that you don’t---are you black first, 
are you a woman first, or are you a lesbian first? You're all those things at the same time. For good and for 
bad, as an experience of---both in the experience of discrimination and in the experience of resistance, that 
you’re all of those things at the same time. Yeah. I think in some ways the class stuff is really—is a 
problem for us as a community that I don’t know that we’ve really, that we have resolved. I don’t know 


that it’s gotten any better. I don’t whether if it’s gotten worse or not. I read a book last year called [tape 
ends] 


[side B] 


S: So I don’t know. It seems to me like in some ways we’re trying to talk about that with a little more 
sophistication, but I think there’s a lot of---a lot of strong feeling that make it very difficult to do that; to 
analyze it and to really find a way to work with it. I think in some ways people are more divided now than 
we were say in the ‘40s. 


K: Yeah. I read that book and also was trying to figure out how that is a function of class, too, like rising-—-I 
guess widening gaps really. Okay, well, I’m glad you brought that up because that was also a question I had 
had, you know, whether that was discussed as far as women in Combahee being academics or dealing with 
class, like, their own class issues. 


S: Yeah, I think there was some--- 


as 
fo college or 


Ways It S I1K@---1 It V 
alysis ass in the black community because, y: ybody’s got cousins (e 
, Atleast in the group everybody had families who were---everybody had family who 
sere much poo or auite a bit better off. So th wasn 't---it wasn’t a real simple thing of my family is | 


this. 


K: Right. 


S: So it was a very confusing thing. 


K: Well, at least there was a forum for discussion to try to hammer it out. 
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K: So it just went unacknowledged as an issue that needed to be talked about? 


‘ ‘ : i i i d 
S: I think so, And in some ways we had---we had other interpersonal issues that were more interesting an 
less threatening to deal with. going to go into, you know, hidden agendas there was other stuff 
that was thore fin and less scary. 
K: That’s a good thought. 
S; [laughter] I don’t know if it is. 


K: Well, I should qualify “good”. It’s a compelling thought. 


